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ADDRESS. 


The  society  in  whose  behalf  we  are  now  assembled, 
has  important  and  peculiar  relations  to  the  welfere  <^ 
our  city  and  our  social  interests  generally.  It  has 
claims  upon  jmUic  sympathy,  just  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  other  societies,  as  the  purpose  or  practice  of 
preventing  an  evil  is  better  than  the  application  of  rem- 
edies to  that  evil  after  it  exists  and  is  rankling.  For 
nearly  thhrteen  years  now,  it  has  been  ocmoemed  in  ef- 
forts to  anticipate  and  prevent,  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action,  those  festering  ills  of  extreme  poverty  which 
annoy  the  conscience  of  society,  and  over  which  the 
Philanthropist,  the  Economist  and  the  Christian  have 
mourned  and  deliberated  for  centuries,  as  over  the 
greatest  enigma  of  human  life.  Ccmnected  with  its 
organization  and  management,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
experience  and  the  warmth  of  benevdence.  Its  offi- 
cers are  men  of  acknowledged  influence  and  discretion 
throughout  the  city.  Its  olgects  are  no  less  than  to 
meet  half  way  the  disconsolate  applicants  for  charity, 
to  find  them  employment,  to  exercise  a  wise  and  faith- 
ful inquiry  into  all  cases  of  suflfering  among  us,  and  so 
baffle  imposture.   It  acc(mi]didies  diis,  mainly,  throu^ 
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a  central  office  of  reference  in  behalf  of  females  among 
the  poor  who  are  seeking  employment,  a&d  the  families 
who  need  their  assistance.  It  has  all  the  efficiency, 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  the  efficiency,  of  an  "  in- 
telligence office,"  so  called,  without  any  of  the  low 
dealing,  chicanery,  and  cunning  craftiness,  which  have 
made  such  establishments  but  too  notorious.  Its  re- 
sources are  found  chiefly  in  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  members,  and  the  fees  of  such  families  as  apply  for 
its  benefits,  and  its  results  the  past  year  are  shown  in 
the  reports  of  its  agents,  the  senior  of  whom  has  but 
recently,  in  the  providence  of  God,  departed  £rom  these 
scenes  of  his  humble  and  charitable  service,  to  that 
world  where  blessings  await  those  who  have  served  the 
Saviour  by  their  service  of  the  least  of  these  his  breth- 
ren. By  the  death  of  Mr.  Bascom,  the  society  feel, 
indeed,  that  they  have  lost  a  faithfiil  and  patient  laborer 
in  this  field  of  benevolent  action ;  and  so  also  by  the 
decease  of  their  worthy  President,  the  late  Samitel 
Do&R,  they  are  reminded  of  their  obligation  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  which  he  was  ever 
the  kind  patron  and  the  devoted  friend.  In  the  depart- 
ure of  these  worthy  men,  may  we  find  additional  incen- 
tive to  "  work  while  it  is  day."  The  best  monument 
we  can  raise  over  them  is  the  success  of  this  society,  in 
which  they  manifested  so  true  an  interest.  May  their 
virtues  and  their  worth  be  enshrined  in  our  memcmes. 

The  report  of  this  society,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
states  that,  viithin  the  past  year,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants at  the  office  for  employment  has  been  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Of  these,  four  thou- 
sand and  seventy-five  were  foreigners,  and  only  four 
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hundred  and  fifty-six  American;  while  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  three  thousand 
two  hundred  have  been  sopped  with  places ;  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  more  than  in  any  preceding  year  — 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  within  the 
city,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  out  of 
it  —  two  thoc^and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  two  foreign- 
ers, and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  American.  It  is 
believed,  the  operations  and  usefulness  of  the  society 
might  be  greatly  increased,  were  its  subscription  list  ex- 
tended, and  its  objects  more  generally  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  families  throughout  the  city.  We  would 
&un  see  the  office  of  this  society  more  widely  reo^nised 
as  a  kind  of  central  depot  for  information  in  regard  to  all 
charitaUe  operations  in  our  city ;  the  head-quarters  of  be- 
nevolent action,  at  which  all  the  other  benevolent  asso- 
ciations are  to  repcnrt  themselves,  and  firom  which  they 
may  go  forth  as  useful  and  more  efficient  ramifications. 
This  society  would  seem  to  deserve  such  a  pre-emi- 
nence, not  only  on  account  of  its  professed  purpose,  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  but  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
good  it  has  actually  done,  and  is  doing,  to  this  end.  It 
seems,  there  are  now  connected  with  benevolent  action 
in  this  city,  scnne  twenty-five  or  more  different  associa* 
ations,  which  report  their  doings  once  a  mouth  at  the 
(^Ofice  of  this,  and  some  five  or  six  omit  so  to  do,  th^ 
being  in  all  about  thirty-three  charitable  societies  in  the 
city;  and  so  the  ddinquents,  of  course,  are  liable  as 
they  deserve,  to  lose  whatever  benefit  might  result  to 
them  fiwim  such  concerted  acticm.  The  duties  and  la- 
bors of  an  agent  in  the  office  of  this  association  must 
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"?K-"ht' '  Tt        be  ttot  one  who  laboB  aU  day  aod 
S^'to  seX  o0.e»  «>cei»e  th^r  bite  and  A«r 

Tvl^  oTU  f^e^^  »f  auy  day,  ^d  find  « 

t  Jrd  wirapplicants  for  employnH,n.,  rf  aU  ages ; 
ttoonged  W1U>  app  ^^^^^^^^^ 

hundred  ok  suca  pei^u 

'^ri  rS  -ealC  e^:;-  da. ,^  aty. 

^„  ,^  number  of  our  pauper  populate,  m  U«  cty 

"^An  a^act  of  Ure  returns  made  by  o«t  SecK^taqr  of 
An  absttaci  oi  u.  ^^^^  ^ 

State  the  past  year,  J-^^J^;^^,  f^ea 
paupera  »PP»rL,^  td  Ly-one.    Of  these,  it 

three  ".o  ^^^^^^ 
'::"£X^En"n?^'''-»-  Then-mberof 
ta  ^hk*  there  have  been  supporto^  »f 

fourteen  thousand  pe«».  ^m^^  - 
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paupers     the  Commonwealth  the  past  year,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The%  to  come  nearer  home,  we  have,  in  the  city,  ac- 
COTding  to  the  same  report,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
aod  ninety-three  persons  supported  as  paupers  the  past 
year.   Of  these,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  had  a  legal  settlement  within  the  Commonwealth, 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  were 
State  paupers.    Of  the  State  paupers,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy  were  foreigners,  and  of  these 
latter,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were 
natives  of  England  and  Ireland.   Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  paupers,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  supported  or  relieved  within  the  almshouse. 
One  hundred  and  five  foreign  paupers  became  so  within 
the  year.   Twenty-six  insane,  eighteen  idiots,  and  Ibr- 
ty-four  by  reason  of  idiocy  are  supported  by  the  city. 
The  value  of  the  almshouse  establishment  is  said  to  be 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  supporting,  on  an  aver- 
age, five  hundred  and  fifty  paupers,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  one  dollar  per  week.    And  the  whole  amount  of 
expenditure  for  paupers  the  past  year  within  the  city, 
is  forty-five  thousand  dollars.    Of  the  whole  number  of 
paupers  vnthin  the  city,  one  thousand  six  hundred  were 
probably  made  so  by  intemperance,  and  nearly  seven 
thousand  throughout  the  State,  were  made  so  by  the 
same  cause.    According  to  returns  relative  « to  the 
House  of  Correction  "  the  past  year,  it  appears,  that  of 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  males  in  that  establishment, 
two  hundred  or  more  were  committed  as  common 
drunkards,  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  fe- 
males under  the  same  discipline,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  were 
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put  there  for  the  same  cause.    Only  think  of  it !  more 
.  than  one  half  of  all  the  commitments  for  intemperance  ! 
See,  too,  how  this  all-consuming  evil  of  pauperism  is 
discrowning  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world !  "A 
recent  statement  says,  that  in  Belgium  one-sixth  of  the 
population  are  poor,  and  most  of  these  in  extreme  want. 
In  Holland  there  are  twelve  paupers  to  every  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.    In  Prussia,  since  1815,  the  number 
of  the  poor  has  quadrupled.    In  Austria  the  numbers 
are  rapidly  increasing.      In  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom,  the  oflScial  statements  are  appalling ;  it  being 
said  of  Venice,  that  half  its  inhabitants  are  destitute. 
In  Germany,  the  advance  of  pauperism  is  the  motive 
which  drives  so  many  of  its  citizens  to  our  country. 
At  Copenhagen,  die  poor  tax  has  just  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  years.    At  Stockholm,  the  increase  of  pau- 
pers, taking  the  last  one  hundred  years,  is  one  to  fifteen, 
lu  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  peasants 
have  renounced  their  rights  of  dtizenship  in  order  to 
escape  the  payment  of  the  enormous  poor  rates.  The 
same  facts  are  oflficially  stated  of  Piedmont,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  are  corroborated  by  the  ban- 
dits who  levy  contributions  on  travellers  and  sometimes 
on  villages.    Paris  has  eighty  thousand  paupers  regis- 
tered at  its  Bureau  of  Beneficence,  and  sixty  thousand 
more  are  said  to  live  on  the  products  of  crime.  The 
city  of  Lisle  has  twenty-five  thousand  poor  among  sev- 
enty thousand  inhabitants,  and  Mentz,  Strasbourg, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  are  almost  devoured  by  this  lament- 
able evil."  * 

With  such  astounding  facts  before  us,  such  an  accumu- 


*  See  Prof.  Brooks's  Remaiks  on  Europe,  p.  34. 
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lation  of  wretchedness,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
can  be  the  causes  of  such  evils  as  we  are  called  upon 
to  witness  and  to  counteract  ?  Whence  originates  this 
disease,  which  rots  the  globe  and  gnaws  so  into  the 
vitals  of  our  cities,  and  the  beating  heart  of  our  own 
Commonweidth  ? 

The  causes  of  pauperism  have  been  variously  assign- 
ed to  be  —  Ignorance,  Idleness,  Intempeeance,  the 

DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING  WORK,  AND  THE  INSUFFICIEN- 

CY  OF  THE  COMPENSATION  FOB  LABOE  when  it  is  ob- 
tained. But  I  believe  we  may  go  behind  all  these  and 
find  the  real  cause  of  pauperism  in  that  one  great  tow- 
ering  enormity  of  our  social  organization,  the  dispro- 
portionate influence  allowed  to  weaUh  among  us  —  die 
invidious  classification  of  different  ranks  in  society,  as 
respectable  or  otherwise,  according  as  they  possess 
wealth,  those  habits  and  modes  of  life  which  are  built 
upon  the  idea  of  property  as  constituting  the  main  thing 
or  influence  in  our  community  —  the  forced  associations 
and  separations  of  the  rich  and  poor.  In  these,  or 
rather  in  this  one  conglomerate  cause,  I  see  the  root 
and  the  explanation  of  the  whole  evil. 

In  this  one,  then,  I  would  roll  up  or  include  all  the 
rest,  as  in  one  great  ball  of  fire,  while  I  hurl  it  as  I 
may,  and  with  what  force  I  can,  amid  the  consciences 
of  the  community,  to  explode,  or  kindle  some  better 
conviction  of  our  duty.  I  believe,  that  in  our  greedy 
'  pursuit  of  wealth  —  our  gross  idolatry  to  its  acquisdtioo, 
the  aristocratic  fashion  of  our  domestic,  industrial  and 
social  life,  and  the  tendency  which  these  habits  have  to 
widen  still  more  the  gulf  between  different  classes  in  so- 
ciety, we  have  the  fi-uitful,  unfailing  and  primary  cause 
of  all  the  mischief. 
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Let  us  see,  now,  by  a  single  glance,  in  what 
way  and  to  what  extent  this  is  true,  and  how  all 
the  other  commonly  alleged  causes  of  pauperism 
may  find  their  explanation  in  this  one.     We  say, 
for  example,  that  Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  pauper* 
ism.    But  whence  comes  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
man,  and  what  inducement  or  opportunity  has  he  for 
self-culture,  if  so  be,  by  our  social  system  or  by  the 
nature  of  his  toil  and  trial,  his  time  or  spirits  be  ex- 
hausted by  exactions  of  the  rich,  with  the  disappoint- 
ment, too  often,  of  inadequate  or  no  compensation  ? 
Engrossed  with  the  thought  of  how  he  may  get  his 
bread  from  day  to  day,  what  occasion  has  he  for  acquir- 
ing that  knowledge  which  might  insure  him  greater 
success  ?    Can  we  not  see  the  sdutiou  of  the  evil  in 
that  system  of  labor  in  society  which  constrains  him  to 
such  unremitting  solicitude  and  slavery  ? 

And  so  of  Intemperance.    We  say,  often,  and  we 
say  truly,  that  Intemperance  is  a  cause  of  pauperism ; 
but  what  is  the  cause  of  intemperance  ?    I  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  a  fruitful  cause  of  it,  the  most  fruitful,  is 
the  depressing  injustice  which  the  poor  man  often  meets 
with  from  his  employer.    Having  labored  all  day  in 
« the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  he  goes  home  unpaid  to  a 
suffering  .and  hungry  family.    In  place  of  the  pence  he 
expected  to  receive  in  payment  for  his  toil  and  for  the 
purchase  of  daUy  bread,  he  has  nothing  but  promises. 
Day  after  day  he  is  so  deluded  and  stung  by  disappoint-* 
ment,  tUl  at  last,  overcome  by  the  sickening  weight  of 
his  "  hope  deferred,"  he  seeks,  in  the  exdtement  of  a 
dram-shop,  the  oblivion  of  his  wrongs.    Alas !  of  how 
many  a  drunken  pauper  is  this  the  sad  history !  And 
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still,  in  other  ways  is  society  responsible  for  much  of  the 
intemperance  complained  of  among  the  pow.  The 
poor  aian  is  virtually  taught  by  the  rich,  very  often,  to 
feel  that  the  great  charm  of  life  i«  earthly  excitement. 
He  sees  the  prosperous  very  nigh  smothered  in  luxury, 
and  pursuing  such  excitement  with  the  most  incessant 
and  insatiable  avidity  in  theatres  and  banquet-rooms. 
He  witnesses  in  all  Ae  circumstances  that  suftfoond  the 
wealthy,  the  most  studious  regard  for  worldly  gratifica- 
tion.  He  creeps  along,  feebly  and  shivering,  of  a  win- 
ter's night,  through  some  fashionable  street,  in  search  of 
a  lodging  somewhere  else  beneath  a  woodpUe  ot  the 
fibed  of  a  distillery ;  and  then,  about  midnight,  is  car- 
ried back  in  the  grasp  of  a  watehfiian  or  the  police, 
along  that  same  street,  where  the  sounds  of  gay  revelry 
from  briUiant  sakioiift  ate  forced  upon  his  ear  with  a 
painfid  contrast,  telling  him,  that  in  his  case,  the  excite- 
ment of  a  gUl  of  rum  in  the  open  iftreet  is  not  so  venial 
an  offence  as  even  similar  excitement  wrought  dfle- 
where  by  champaigne  or  burgundy,  beneath  the  cover 
of  damask  curtains,  in  a  select  party.    And  so  he  sick- 
ens at  the  contrast  between  his  lot  and  that  of  the  more 
fortunate,  who,  as  he  thinks,  bow  lower  than  he  at  the 
shrine  of  exdtement.   I  r^^  it,  then,  the  rich  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  inebriety  which  they  make 
80  penal  in  liie  case  of  the  poor.   Every  thing  in  their 
homes  seems  tributary  to  the  senses  —  the  satisfaction 
of  msm  woridly  appetite.   A  caowd  of  dainty  epicures 
sits  down  at  the  table  of  the  opulent  sensualist,  we  will 
suppose,  «nd        the  poor  nmn  stands,  a  menial  be- 
hind the  chair  of  his  employer,  he  is  entertained  by  elo- 
quent encomiums  and  criticisms  on  this  kind  of  wine  or 
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that  — its  age,  quaUty,  and  cost,  while  the  sparkling 
glass  fails  not  to  have  its  visible  effect  upon  the  gueste. 
And  so  this  looker-on,  from  the  poorer  dass  of  so- 
ciety, has  learned  this  lesson  at  least  from  those  who 
are  deemed  more  enlightened  than  he;  that  the  sour- 
ces of  happiness  are  to  be  found  in  "  good  living,"  so 
called,  and  a  glass  of  wine  1  Most  admirable  instruc- 
tion, truly  1 

Let  us  see  how  faithfiiUy  it  is  impoved  by  our  poor 
friend  who  waited  on  the  table :  —  first,  by  his  empty- 
ing, in  \m  own  behalf,  aU  the  trickling  remnants  of  the 
feast,  from  the  glasses  and  botdes  on  the  table,  after 
the  company  have  retired,  and  then,  by  recourse  to  the 
stronger  potions  of  brandy  in  the  cellar,  and  aiterwaid 
by  regular  draughts  at  the  grocery-store,  when  he  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  house  for  intemperance,  which  his  eni- 
plcryer  has  caused,  and,  lasdy,  by  the  fuU  cup  and  o'er- 
flowing  cUmax  of  his  misery,  in  the  almshaise !  O 
wretched  poor !  For  how  many  of  your  sms  and  woes 
is  society  responsible,  by  its  idle,  thoughdess,  and 

luxurious  customs ! 

And  now,  1  ask,  with  what  face  can  the  rich  man 
cast  upon  the  poor  the  accusation  of  a  sin  for  his  intem- 
perance, when  he  actually  encourages  and  generates 
that  sm  too  ofiten,  by  his  own  domestic  habits  ?  How 
can  he  expect  the  poor  man  to  practice  a  self^enial,  of 
which  he,  in  his  superior  light,  does  not  set  the  exam- 
ple ?  Or  with  what  propriety  denounce  the  wretched 
inebriate,  when  all  the  .haUts  of  social  life,  among  those 
to  whom  .the  inebriate  looks  for  an  example  and  ^cour- 
agement,  are  such  as  to  foster  in  him  a  love  of  excite- 
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ment,  a  passion  fiw  stimrfiis.  Must  we  not  admit  that 
any  social  customs  among  the  rich  which  have  tMs  ten- 
dency are  wrong  —  aU  vpfong  ? 

Agsmi  the  same  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with 

regard  to  Idlemm  as  a  cause  <rf  paaperism.   By  the 
most  absurd  conventionalities,  the  idea  of  labor,  manu- 
al labor,  as  a  genwal  thmg  is  quite  too  much  degraded 
among  the  rich.    Hard  work  is  in  disrepute  among  too 
many  of  them.   They  ca»  to«y  deign  to  associate 
with  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  menial  trades  or  hum- 
bler oocupatwos.   To  he  men  of  leisure  is  to  be  quite 
elite  and  respectable.     Thus,  among  the  fo&e,  an 
odium  coBies  to  be  a«6idied  to  certain  <^ces,  that 
are  thought  to  imply  sahotdination,  such  as  the  office  of 
adomesticin  a  fanrily  — so  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
saads  of  poor  girls  now,  had  rather  work  for  less  wage* 
factory,  or  alnsBl  aone  at  aU  in  a  tailor's  shop,  than, 
be  subjected  to  the  slavish  mortification  of  such  famly 
comeelions.   Yon  may  see  Ais  ilhistrated  by  Umse 
items  in  the  report  of  this  society,  whk*  state  Aat  oC 
four  thousand  five  Iwndrod  and  thirty-one  female  appli- 
csats  for  employment  at  this  office  the  past  year,  only 
four  teindifid  and  fifty-fflx  were  American,  while  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  whole  number  are  foreigners.  Do 
you  not  sec  in  liss  feet  some  reason  to  believe,  that, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  our  native  population  are  be- 
coming «8aflect»d  towards  that  pewBuliar  apidication 
of  their  service  in  families  ?    And  what  can  be  the 
reason  of  their  didike.?   fe  it  not  Aftt  too  wide  or  invid- 
ious and  disagreeable  a  contrast  is  instituted  between 
those  who  sit  at  ease  in  one  part  of  the  house  and  those 
who  serve  in  the  other  ?   Why,  I  heard,  not  long  ago, 
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of  a  wealthy  family  in  this  city  whose  heads  had  piety 
enough,  it  seems,  to  go  through  the  form  of  reading 
family  prayers,  but  they  took,  the  precaution  to  make 
<  the  domestics '  bring  in  the  kitchen  chairs  with  them, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their  drawing-room 
seats  ii^ured  or  smled  by  contact  with  {debeians! 
What  an  insult  this  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
s[Mrit  of  its  meek  and  lowly  founder,  so  to  mingle 
earthly  and  sensual  motives  with  its  devotioncd  acts ! 
It  seems  as  if  the  Almighty  might  give  the  archangels 
a  commission  to  barricade  the  very  heavens  gainst  the 
supplications  of  any  such  Pharisees ! 

The  other  causes  of  pauperism  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed —  such  as  the  difficulty  of  |«ocuring  work  and  the  in<- 
su£&ciency  of  compensation  for  labor,  when  obtained, 
are  so  palpably  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the 
wealthier  classes  have  more  or  less  control,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  them  with  any  extended  argument.  "  It 
would  appear  hardly  credible,"  says  another,  "and  yet  it 
is  no  m<»e  strange  than  true,  tibat  himdrecb  of  ladies  who 
affect  the  very  acme  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  man- 
ifest extreme  anxiety  iat  the  preservation  and  promotion 
of  good  morals  among  virtuous  females,  and  the  restora- 
tion aS  the  Mien  portion,  may  be  found  arrayed  in  the 
very  garments  on  which  those  females  have  toiled  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  for  the  paltry  compensation  of  twen- 
ty-five cents.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  ladies, 
when  ei^aged  in  their  apparently  pious  and  benevolent 
labors,  are  fully  aware  of  the  degrading  fact." 

Much  is  said  of  the  impositions  practiced  by  the 
poor,  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  living.  Indeed, 
we  hear  <^  a  case  in  Piuladelplua,  just  now,  of  an 
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individual  who  had  been  for  a  laag  time  receiving  aid 
as  a  pauper  in  that  city,  but  who  is  ascertained  to 
have  left,  on  his  decease,  a  finrtune  of  more  than  My 
thousand  dollars !  Similar  cases  of  deception  are  not 
onfirequently  detailed,  I  suppose.  They  sure  mortifying 
and  discouraging  to  every  philanthropist.  They  de- 
serve, vdieiever  they  are  found,  the  coodemnatimi  of 
every  honest  man.  But  what  do  they  prove  ?  And 
what  is  the  lesson  they  teach  us.''  They  indicate  the 
ruling  passion  for  gain,  which  has  gone  fully  and  far 
down  into  the  poorest  heart  of  our  o(Nnmunity,  rotting 
away  all  its  fair  principles  and  integrity.  They  show 
that  the  poor  are  learning,  too  unfertnnately,  the  gen- 
eral lesson  impressed  by  our  commercial  habits,  that 
accumalatbn  of  property,  ami  the  distinction  so  ac- 
quired, is  the  main  thing,  and  must  be  compassed  by 
fair  n^ans  <»  by  foul,  su^  at  all  hazards.  When  we 
hear  of  such  a  case,  or  any  case  of  imposition  among 
the  pooTf  we  punii^  it  by  the  most  unmitigated  expres- 
sion of  our  displeasure.  The  retributive  action  of  some 
bmievdent  society,  w  the  benevdent  societies, 

is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  talk  it  over  in  our 
pab^  meetings  of  the  delegates  of  those  societies, 
with  a  kind  of  jeering  vengeance.  We  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  case,  with  jealous  interest.  We  cross 
the  name  of  the  pocwr  unfortunate  offender  off  our  books. 
We  turn  our  backs  upcm  him,  and  brand  him  forever  after- 
wards with  the  name  of  impostor.  We  persecute  and 
proscribe  him  even  unto  strange  cities,^'  and  we  call 
in  question  the  wisdom  or  Christian  prudence  of  any 
one,  who  att^pts  to  aid  that  individual.  Any  purpose 
of  assistance  from  any  quarter  to  »ich  an  outcast,  is 
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thought  to  be  a  sure  indkatioii  of  eonsoBunate  SoUy, 

and  a  want  of  discretipu,  and  so  the  poor  victim  is  cut  off 
finally  iroin  all  sympathy,  and  all  prospect  of  b^teadng; 
his  condition.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection, as  oae  of  ^e  causes  o(  pauperism,  the  stringent 
and  exclusive  action  adopted  in  too  many  cases  towards 
the  newly  discharged  e<Hivicts  from  cm  State  pnMMi. 
It  was  only  the  last  week»  that  a  pale,  miserable  and 
hopeless^ookkig  man  cane  to  me  with  a  wfoett  fat 
my  attendance  on  the  iimeral  of  his  all  but  starved  and 
irosen  child;  ai^  after  the  melancholy  wsnee  was 
over,  he  told  me  the  sorrowful  tale  of  his  experience  in 
tUs  particular,  as  an  outlawed  sufifer^  in  this  eomoMi- 
nity.  He  had  been  once  or  twice  in  prison,  he  said, 
fot  offences  faseed  upon  him  by  the  unkindness  and 
prejudices  of  his  fellow-men.  He  had  striven,  once 
and  again,  to  me  from  the  depths  oi  hia  disgrace,  by 
diligence  in  such  employments  as  he  could  procure ; 
but,  no  sooner  had  hb  h^urt  began  to  song  over  hm 
work  with  hope,  in  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tifMi  and  supporting  his  family,  than  some  evflHmnded 
person  would  come  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of  his  em- 
ployer, "  That  man  has  been  in  the  State's  prison," 
and  immediately  he  was  dismissed  from  service. 
Twice  and  agam  was  he  so  treated,  tiU  at  last,  he  had 
given  up  in  despair,  feeling  as  if  no  hope  were  left  him. 
With  a  little  exertkm,  some  anployment  wasonrai  mofe 
procured  for  him,  but  not  without  some  difficidty  in 
overcoming  the  scruples  o£  otli^rs  as  to  tafcmg  a  dis- 
charged convict.  Such  then  is,  too  often,  the  unchris- 
tian, the  oppressive,  the  inconsiderate  prejudice,  which 
ba£Qes  the  efibrts  of  patient  and  repentant  men  to  work 
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out  their  own  salvation,  and  double  locks  their  dungeon 

doors  !  And  yet,  what  class  of  men  can  there  be,  hav- 
ing stn»ger  claims  on  the  benevolent  sympathy  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  influenced  by  kindly  motives  and  the 
principles  of  that  Saviour  who  was  so  emmently  the 
Prisoner's  Friend  ?  * 

Branded  with  odium    avoided  like  an  infection, 

excluded  from  all  useful  employment,  instead  of  being 
taken  by  the  hand  with  encouragement  in  his  peni- 
tence, what  wonder  that  the  ex-prisoner  finally  falls 
back  hopelessly  upon  his  former  sins — perhaps  upon 
the  stone  floor  of  his  former  cell !  It  is  owing  to  soci- 
ety, I  say,  the  conventional  prejudices  of  society,  that 
he  is  so  driven  back.  The  individuals  that  give  society 
its  tone,  have  scnnething  to  answer  for  in  their  ri^ 
treatment  towards  the  returning  prodigaJ.  The  action 
of  the  oMumunity,  touching  the  reformation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is,  too  often,  nugatory  and  repellant.  Hence, 
<^e  miseries  of  pauperism  are  riveted  upon  the  commu- 
nity and  the  individual  sufferer,  with  a  tenfold  power. 
Hence  the  deep  sense  of  wrong  which  is  cut  so  sharply 
into  the  heart  of  the  poor  man,  when  he  sees  there  is 
no  eveimess  of  justice  in  his  case,  compared  with  that  of 
others,  and  that  the  rich  man  does  not  meet  with  the  same 
retribution  of  popular  odium  when  he  embezsdes  or  de&d- 
cates.  Hence  the  aggravation  of  this  tendency  to  cheat 
among  all  classes,  as  the  pauper  finds  he  must,  after  all, 

*  We  are  glad  to  know,  that,  since  the  delivery  of  this  address,  some 
action  has  been  had,  and  with  good  prospect  of  success,  in  behalf  of  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  and  encouragement  of  discharged  couvict&  We 
coounmd  this  pmpoie  to  tfae  syiopatlues  of  the  beaevoleiit 
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wiiug  out  of  society  the  support  which  it  only  begrudg- 
es or  withholds.    How  psuniiil  now  the  contrast  we 
sometuues  witness  between  the  social  position  or  treat- 
ment of  a  rich  swindler  and  a  poor  thief !   The  wealthy 
villain,  who  moves  by  more  than  sufferance  in  "  the  first 
society,"  so  called,  the  man  who  has  lobbed  the  bask 
or  forged  a  note  for  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
process  of  his  commercial  transactions,  is  sheltered  and 
protected  at  once  beneath  the  broad  wings  and  peacock 
feathers  of  his  rich  relatives.   The  whole  a&if  is  aeon 
hushed  up,  and  he  goes  on,  as  usual,  "on  'change," 
with  his  head  up,  and  with  no  perceptible  abatement  in 
his  style  of  living  —  while  a  poor  wretch  from  the  pur- 
lieus ai  Broad  street,  who  has  stolen  a  crust  oat  of  that 
man's  kitchen,  is  hunted  to  the  death,  and  feels  the  hot 
iron  of  excommunicatkia  burnt  awfiiliy  mto  his  Yery 
bones !    Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  shelter 
the  frauds  of  a  pauper  any  more  than     a  princcj  from 
the  retributive  consequences  that  must  ever  storm  down, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  beads  and  hearts  of  the  dkhon- 
est  every  where ;  but  I  say,  for  mercy's  sake,  as  we  make 
the  equity    Christ  our  rule,  let  us  be  just  in  our  viata- 
tions  and  verdicts  on  each  class.    Let  us  hold  the  scale 
of  our  judgments  evenly  and  £urly ;  and     because  a 
poor  man  has  deceived  us,  we  tear  ofi"  his  remnant  of 
rags  and  send  him  shivering  and  naked  and  excomnittr 
uicated  through  society,  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn 
to  point  at,  let  us  also  deave  asunder  the  glittering 
shield  of  social  favor,  behind  which  an  opulent  knave 
has  sought  his  protection,  and  tear  away  no  less  boklly 
those  entrenchments,  beneath  which  his  vice  finds  but 
too  ready  an  absolution.   We  are  not  sparing,  it  seems, 
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in  our  denunciation  of  a  pauper'' s  deceptions.  It  were 
weU  if  we  visited  some  of  'A  upos  the  wealthier  de- 
faulters, who  encroach  on  the  treasures  of  the  bank,  or 
*  play  tricks  upiHi  tliek  cieditots  and  games  of  chance 
for  self  at  the  broker's  board.  What  wonder  that  the 
poor  seek  apologies  for  thckr  inquBtme  and  devices  n 
the  all  but  consecrated  practices  of  commercial  life  I 
Living  among  those  whose  idol  dca^y  seems  to  be  prop- 
erty, wealth,  station,  they  look  invidiously  on  those  who 
possess  it,  and  seek  to  dutchr  sometunes  pec  force,  the 
means  of  a  similar  distinction.  In  the  want  of  money 
liuej  are.nade  to  feel  their  bc^peless  exdoNOB  fiom  all 
the  privileges  which  money  alone  can  command,  and 
lSm  sole  cause  of  their  seeming  degradatkm.  They  see 
that  respectability,  influence,  power,  attaches  to  the 
possesHon  of  property.  They  see,  also,  that  want  of 
influence,  weight  and  favor,  is  the  consequence  of  its 
absence.  In  short,  every  thing  in  our  modes  of  life 
and  our  social  institutions,  seems  to  force  upon  them  the 
disa^eable  conviction,  that  by  these  conventional  the- 
ories they  are  outlawed  and  aggrieved. 

«  Our  j|[H:esent  civilization,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Chan- 
NfNG,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Bimey,  "  is  characterized 
and  tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness  of  wealth.  The 
passion  for  gain  is  every  where  sapping  pure  and  gen- 
erous jfeelingy  and  every  where  raises  up  bitter  £oe8 
against  any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a 
stream  of  wealth.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social 
revolution  were  necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mer- 
cenary dviliziation,  in  order  that  Christiainty,  now  re- 
pelled by  die  almost  umversal  woddliness,  may  come 
into  new  omtact  with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct 
society  after  its  ovm  pure  and  disinterested  princijdies." 
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Do  my  hearers  aak  now,  where  is  the  ffoof  of  this 

all-devouring,'  all-engrossing  passion  for  wealth,  as  a 
social  distiuctioa  ?  Look  around  you  in  this  populous 
and  fast  growing  city  of  Boston.  See  the  magnificent 
ware-rooms  i^th  aU  the  aspect  of  marble  palaces  — 
millions  of  dollars  consolidated  in  a  single  block,  rang- 
ing like  a  wall  of  flint  through  whole  streets,  where 
once  were  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers,  and  pushing 
away  our  ccmdensed,  and  flurried,  and  panting  popula- 
tion into  the  teeming  suburbs  ! 

Look,  too,  at  our  style  of  living,  our  equipages,  our 
expensive  dwellings  and  their  costly  furniture !  Rapid 
appnoximaUon  to  the  modes  of  life  in  European  cities 
is  every  where  visible.  It  is  no  very  unusual  thing  in 
this  city,  and  still  less  in  New  York,  to  see  servants  in 
livery,  on  a  coach  and  four  with  armorial  bearings,  rid- 
ing rough  shod  all  round  the  parks  and  common !  Mrs. 
Child,  in  her  letters  firom  New  York,  says,  that  foreign 
artistic  upholsterers  assert,  that  there  will  soon  be  more 
houses  in  that  city  furnished  acccnrding  to  the  fortune 
and  taste  of  noblemen,  than  there  are  either  in  Paris  or 
London  ;  and  this  prophecy  may  well  be  believed,  when 
the  fact  is  considered,  that  it  is  already  not  very  uncom- 
mon to  order  furniture  for  a  single  room  at  a  cost  of  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  There  would  be  no 
reason  to  regret  this  lavishness,  if  the  convenience  ^d 
beauty  of  social  environment  were  really  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditure,  and  if  there  were  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  equahty  in  the  distribution.  But, 
alas  !  a  few  moments'  walk  from  saloons  superWy  fur- 
nished in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  brings  us  to  "  Loafers' 
Hall,  a  dreary,  desolate  apartment,  where  shivering 
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little  HicJHift  pay  a  cent  a-piece  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  out  of  watchDfl«rfs  hands,  by  sleeping  on  boaris 

langed  k  tiers." 

And  now,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  passioD  for 
show  among  the  rich  is  not  coaflned  to  them.  It  works 
its  way,  Iqr  infection,  among  the  poorer  dasses,  and 
perhi^  M»  paeaioii  is  stronger  among  th^m.',  than  the 
hope  of  one  day  living  in  a  swelled-firont  house,  and  so 
equaUing  or  surpassing  their  wealthier  neighbors.  In- 
deed, so  thoroughly  have  they  learned  their  lesson  of 
^  rich,  that  if  they  iMm  any  means,  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  live  beyond  them,  because  they  see  it  is  the 
fiishioii  ao  to  do ;  and»  with  them  as  with  the  rich,  the 
conditions  of  their  intercourse  and  fdlowship,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  are  graduated  by  the  considerations  of 
a  certain  caste  among  themselves,  for  they  Afliw  a  caste, 
in  die  usually  frivolous  questions  whether  their  neigh- 
bors live  in  a  two-story  house  or  a  ten-foot  building ; 
whether  they  "  keep  help  "  or  do  their  own  work ;  and 
whether  they  madte  shoes  or  build  houses,  or  whether 
they  go  to  a  free  chapel  or  a  cosdy  church.  And  thus 
we  see  how  truly  "  a  litUe  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lamp."  The  witty  saying  of  one  of  our  popular  lec- 
turers and  essayists,  that  « the  aristocrat  is  only  the  old 
democrat  run  up  to  seed,"  is  true  enough,  and  finds  its 
exposition  in  all  the  circumstances  and  experiraices  of 
our  social  life.  It  is  ourious  to  observe  how  cuoim- 
stances  alter  cmsdences  as  well  as  cases,  and  how  the 
poor  themselves,  in  a  change  of  forume,  will  inane* 
diately  copy  all  the  absurdities,  extravagancies  and 
purse-proud  airs  wluch  they  once  denounced  in  the  rich. 
No  sooner  does  a  man  of  Hnuted  mesms  come  in  poe- 
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session,  suddenly  or  otherwise,  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, than  he  proceeds  to  entrench  himself  in  the  very 
customs  and  exclusive  conventionalities  of  the  wealthier 
circle,  which  he  once  thought  so  ridiculous  —  and  it 
only  shows  the  force  of  that  popular  opinion,  which  has 
made  wealth  and  the  distinctions  of  wealth  the  great, 
irresistible,  omnipotent  criterion  of  social  influence.  It 
is  plain,  that  our  danger  lies  now  in  such  a  servile  copy- 
ing of  foreign  customs  in  our  style  of  dress,  living  and 
domestic  economy,  that  the  lines  of  separation  will  be 
wider  and  wider  between  different  classes,  and  open  for 
us,  finally,  a  gulf  o£  invidious  distinctions,  broader  and 
deeper  than  that  into  which  Marcus  Curtius  leaped,  on 
horseback,  for  the  salvation  of  Rome  !  We  are  bringing 
into  oor  homes,  and  into  all  the  relations  of  social  life, 
such  conditions  of  fellowship  as  must  inevitably  tend  to 
the  multiplication  of  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  if  not  season- 
ally checked.  Nor  is  this  all,  nor  the  worst ;  for  we  have 
brought  and  are  bringing  this  same  spirit  of  vain  dis- 
play and  of  earthly  distinctions,  and  what  another  has 
called  "  the  aristocracy  of  culture,"  too  fully  and  too 
hst  into  the  very  temples  of  our  worship,  and  up  to  the 
very  altars  of  our  God!  Ay  —  there,  even,  where 
naught  but  humility  and  penitence  should  come,  on 
their  bended  knees,  with  a  drooping  head  and  a  broken 
heart,  those  same  wretched,  mean,  unworthy  separa- 
tions of  social  caste  are  allowed  to  come  in  and 
cling  to  us  as  we  cling  to  them.  And  so,  forsooth,  we 
must  lumber  up  our  temples  with  a  luxurious  and  ex- 
pensive paraphernalia,  and  have  our  pews  put  under  an 
estimate  corresponding  to  the  wfnddly  rank  of  those 
who  are  to  wcnrship  in  them  —  with  a  lock  and  a  key 
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or  a  bolt  on  some  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  the  ru- 
mor, as  if  to  make  the  exdu«oii  mote  complete,  and 
as  if  none  but  the  world's  elect  were  to  sit  there.  And 
is  this  the  way  fm  us  to  consecrate  or  excuse  our  insane 
worship  of  Mammon,  by  gilding  the  side  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  our  sanctuaries  ostentatiously,  softening  our  seats 
there;  and  casting  some  tithes  of  our  too  oft  ill-gotten 
gold  upon  its  glittering  allais.''  Is  this  the  way  to 
prove  that  we  are  any  better  Christians  than  they  who 
sit  on  a  pine  board,  or  in  no  pews  at  all  ?  Shall  we 
think  to  cheat  the  Almighty,  or  even  a  mortal  man  into 
the  belief  that  we  are  saints,  because  we  sit  in  a  more 
costly  and  beautiful  church  than  our  neighbors,  or  be- 
cause we  have  written  the  commandments  in  gold  let- 
ters upon  its  frescoed  walls  and  vestry  ?  Is  that  any 
{HToof  that  we  are  keeping  them It  were  well,  in- 
deed, .if  we  did  oftener  observe  "  the  handwritmg  on 
llie  wall "  oi  our  padaces.  and  banquet-rocNns.  "  To 
what  purpose,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  me I  am  fiill  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight 
not  in  the  Idood  of  bullocks,  as  of  lambs,  m  of  he-goats. 
When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand,  to  tiead  my  courts  ?  Bring  no  more 
vain  oblations  —  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me. 
Wash  you — make  you  dean.  Put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes.  Cease  to  do  evil. 
Learn  to  do  well.  Seek  judgment.  Rdieve  the  op- 
pressed— judge  the  fatherless  ;  plead  for  tlie  widow." 

Now,  in  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  imjdy,  that 
all  regard  to  comfort  and  good  effect  in  our  church- 
es should  be  set  aside.   Far  fipom  it.   No  doubt,  some 
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degree  of  expense  is  both  allowaUe  and  necessaf  j  in 
the  erection  and  fiimishing  of  our  places  of  worship  — 
some  regard  even  to  bodily  cc»nf<Mrt  and  the  {wopieties 
of  place  —  some  study,  if  you  will,  to  produce  an  im- 
pressive and  serious  effect  upon  the  aufid,  tiiiixnigh  the 
visible  arrangements  of  architecture.    But  I  will  and 
do  remcMistrate,  when  I  see  a  lavish  or  needless  expea- 
diture  in  this  connection.    I  will  and  do  complain,  when 
I  see  every  thing  else  sacrificed  to  merely  worldly  or 
ambitious  considerations  —  when  I  see  in  the  erection 
of  single  churches  in  this  city,  or  any  city,  an  extzsv- 
agant  and  snperfliKms  outlay  of  money,  n^idi  might, 
by  a  more  condtderate  distribution,  have  spread  joy  and 
gladness  inexpresnble  through  many  a  waste  ^ace  of 
our  Zion,  and  made  the  wilderness  to  blosscMO  as  the 
rose.    I  will  protest,  when  I  see  the  meagre  passicms 
and  miserable  distinctions  of  the  world  brought  into 
connection  with  the  church  —  when  I  see  that  there,  in 
the  church,  as  in  the  world  too  often,  a  pride  of  place 
and  of  property,  and  a  fodish  competition,  are  predcmi- 
nant  —  when  I  see  that  the  same  considerations  oi  so- 
cial caste  are  allowed  to  operate  there  as  in  sodety, 
thus  severing  more  widely  and  incurably  the  various 
classes  in  society,  by  giving,  apparently,  the  sanction  of 
religion,  of  Christianity,  to  these  separations.  Who 
does  not  know,  f<Nr  example,  that  substantisdly  the  same 
distinctions  of  rank  are  found  to  exist  in  the  different 
aisles  and  sections  of  a  church,  as  i»  the  different 
streets,  fashionable  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  city  ? 
The  occupants  of  the  broad  aide  w91  scarcely  notice 
those  who  sit  in  the  side  pews  —  have  hardly  as  much 
dealing  with  them  as  the  Jews  had  with  the  l^unaii- 
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tans ;  and  they  in  the  side  pews  think  themselves  quite 
above  iiktse  who  sit  in  the  gallery  —  and  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  quite  resent  it,  if  you  said,  they  are 
on  a  level  wi^  the  singers ;  and  the  minister  himsdf, 
it  may  be,  thinks  he  is  quite  sup^ior  to  them  all.  So 
that  the  cfauvek^  and  fay  this  I  mean  an  assodation  of 
worshippers,  so  called,  has  very  often  within  itself,  in 
its  own  boscNto,  the  seeds  and  firuitftd  smufces  of  the  evib 
yAnch  perplex  it,  and  which  it  sends  out  into  soci' 
ety  fully  endra«ed.  And,  I  say,  nothing  has  mcse  firady 
tended  to  rivet  in  society  its  invidious  and  worldly  dis- 
tiiietkHis  —  nodung  has  move  strongly  aggravated,  in 
my  opinion,  the  evils  of  poverty  so  commonly  com- 
plained of,  as  the  eomitenattee  winch  the  chuich  has 
seemed  to  give  to  these  separations. 

These  aiie  strong  words,  I  know,  but  not  mate  strong 
than  true ;  and  I  never  see  one  of  these  same  aristo- 
cratic chiiiefaes,  with  its  magnilbent  gotUc  spiie  stretch- 
ing far  up  into  the  heavens,  without  thinking  how  many 
loaves  of  bread  wBiMes  aai^t  have  been  bought  by 
that  superfluous  outiay.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  solemn 
finger  of  admomtioii  njdifted  over  a  city;  and  ju^ 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  spires,  must  the 
hand  of  amazement  be  tfaHs  uplifted,  mkam  beneath 
them  there  be  manifested  enough  of  the  simple  and 
self-denying  principles  of  Ghiistiiuiiiy,  to  radtem  thoae 
churches  from  worldly  imputations. 

Why,  just  lodk  at  the  feel,  that  in  our  prininpal  e«m- 
mercial  city  of  another  State,  ont  church  alone  com- 
prnses  in  its  pleth(»ie  eo^ia,  or  witUn  the  oompaas  of 
its  huge  property,  more  than  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
laia,  it  is  aaidl— has  but  just  completad  aa  odifiee 
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at  a  cost,  for  aught  I  know,  of  another  million  (a  single 
building),  with  a  spire  whose  cost  above  the  ridge-pole 
of  the  roof  was  many  a  thousand,  put  up  there  only  to 
be  stared  at  and  stormed  upon,  while  its  long  shadow 
streams  away  fipom  die  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  with  its 
alternate  eclipse  over  hovels  of  poor  wretches  who  have 
gone  by  it  many  a  day  on  their  crutches,  wondering,  as 
they  gazed  upon  its  magnificent  proportions,  whether 
humanity  was  always  gmng  to  cheat  them  so,  by  the 
vision  of  beautihil  stones,  when  they  were  asking  for 
bomitiiul  bread. 
O,  believe  it,  the  time  must  surely  come  when 
not  one  of  these  stones  shall  be  left  upon  an- 
other"—  but  the  principles  which  have  actuated  us 
as  we  piled  them  up,  the  sympathies  we  have  shown 
for  suffering  humanity,  will  long  survive  the  wreck  of 
those  temples ;  and  then,  in  that  other  world,  it  will 
be  revealed  just  what,  and  how  much  or  how  little,  we 
have  done,  in  obedience  to  omr  Saviour's  word,  "  for 
the  least  of  these  his  brethren."   Then  shall  we  real- 
ize that  not  every  one  that  merely  saith  Lord,  Lord  — 
not  every  one  that  merely  piles  up  the  visible  sacrifice 
for  the  external  church,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but     only,  that  society  only,  and  that  church 
only,  which  is  true  to  the  great  principles  of  brotherly 
love,  individual  culture,  social  improvement  and  social 
reform. 

And  now,  you  say,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true  — 
that  our  social  organization  is  defective,  and  that  habits 
of  extravagance,  luxurious  living,  &c.  are  the  sources 
of  the  evil,  how  can  we  help  it  ?  What  can  we  do  ? 
and  where  shall  we  apply  the  remedy  ?   Our  philau- 
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thropists  and  reformers  have  suggested  various  plans 
and  expedients,  such  as  Fourier  associations  and  agri- 
cultural communities,  and  these  are  still  in  the  course 
of  hopeful  experiment.  We  may  wish  them  well,  cer- 
tainly, in  consnder^tion  o{  their  Christian  motive; 
and,  meanwhile,  what  can  we  do,  as  individuals,  in 
our  {Hresent  position,  apart  tnm  such  associatifuis  ? 
I  answer,  make  our  homes  in  each  case  a  community 
for  reform.  "  Look  at  home."  Work  at  home,  and 
apply  there  the  remedial  measures,  each  of  you,  in  your 
own  home.  Remodel  the  sodal  state  through  these 
channels.  Consider  what  the  poor  claim  of  you ;  espe- 
cially those  poor  who  are  nearest  to  you  —  infinitely 
more  than  your  money,  certainly,  acceptable  as  that  is. 
Yes.  The  suffering  portions  of  sodety  need  many 
other  and  less  equivocal  manifestaticMis  of  our  regard, 
than  our  dollars  and  cents. 

They  need  a  more  intimate  sympathy,  fellowship, 
and  the  unreserved  recognition  oi  their  equal  rights  and 
common  brotherhood.  They  need  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  whatever  is  refined,  elevating  or  spiritual  in  the 
character  or  condition  of  the  wealthy.  They  need  the 
superadded  farce  of  their  richer  brethren's  good  exam- 
ple, to  heighten  that  respect  which  too  often  attaches 
to  difference  of  rank  alcme.  They  need  the  apfdication 
and  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  influences,  whatsoever 
they  may  be,  which  may  arouse  and  direct  theur  spuit- 
ual  tastes  and  spiritual  perceptions.  In  short,  they  need 
the  improvement  of  all  those  connections  into  which, 
as  by  providential  necessity,  they  are  thrown  with  the 
rich.  Many  and  varioos  are  the  circumstances  and  oc- 
casions under  which  the  rich  and  poor  aie  Aus  brought 
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together,  and  mutually  act  and  depend  upon  each  other, 
ia  the  daily  walks  of  life.  TaJsie,  in  this  view,  the  do- 
mestic relation,  and  how  obviously  is  it  one  \i^ierein  a 
deddedly  BMNni  ii^eiice,  of  one  sort  or  anoth^,  must 
be  developed.  How  inevitable  the  consequence  that 
persons  so  hiOHght  together^  must  act  nipaa  each  other, 
faTorably  or  otherwise.  The  principals  in  a  family 
^e  the  to&e  more  ot  leas  to  the  character  of  those 
they  employ.  In  one  great  particular,  certainly,  the 
matter  of  e<;onomy,  thdir  influeuce  is  important  and  de- 
cided ;  and  in  this  view  it  may  be  said,  that  heads  of 
£amulies  often  moidd  the  temporal  destimes,  not  only  of 
their  children,  but  of  all  the  rest  of  their  household ; 
^ad,  m  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  such  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  wages  they  receive  can  compensate 
{ox  the  injury  inflicted.  The  moral  sway  which  the 
mistress  of  a  family  is  exerting  or  may  exert  upon  her 
household  companions,  is  seldom  enough  considered ; 
nor  is  it  limited  within  the  walls  of  her  mansion,  or  the 
characters  of  the  persons  she  may  employ.  The  young 
woman,  who,  in  some  w^Ithy  family,  has  occupied  a 
subordinate  station  of  usefulness,  goes  forth,  it  may  be, 
to  her  h<MBe,  and  transfers  the  lessons  s^e  has  received, 
whether  of  economy  or  extravagance,  to  the  circle  of 
her  poorer  kindred  and  acquaintance.  The  impres«ons 
she  has  received  of  life  and  society,  its  oljects,  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  are  all  ^nsmitted  to  her  humbler  home 
in  the  city,  or  her  father's  cottage  by  the  hill-side,  in  a 
country  village.  Let  us  trace  such  an  one,  from  her 
departure,  to  the  time  when  she  returns  to  that  cottage. 
She  leaves  it  with  the  fondest  bene^tion  of  her  pa- 
rents —  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  ready  for  any  im- 
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pressions,  and  in  that  modest  garb  which  shows  she 
has  not  yet  bowed  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion.  Under 
that  lowly  roof  and  by  the  side  of  her  mother's  spin- 
ning-wheel, she  has  realized,  thus  fer,  enough  of  happi- 
ness to  feel,  as  her  Bible  has  told  her,  that  our  life  con- 
sisted! not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  we 
possess.  But  she  is  going,  now,  to  learn  a  different  les- 
son. Constrained  by  narrow  circumstances,  her  parents 
send  her  forth  to  seek  employment,  and  to  take  her 
share  of  self-dependence.  By  her  industry  and  thrift, 
they  hope  also  to  have  their  own  burden  alleviated. 
But  mark  the  discipline,  which  (I  say  not  in  every  in- 
stance, but  in  too  many  cases)  the  scholar  reaps  from 
her  instructor.  She  enters  the  weU-fumisbed  mansion 
of  the  metropolis.  In  place  of  that  economy  which 
had  ckuracterized  the  anangem^ls  <^  her  home,  she 
sees,  too  often,  a  careless  disregard  of  every  thing  like 
frugality.  The  very  crums  whidk  M  from  the  rich 
man's  table,  would  furnish  a  feast  at  her  lather's  house. 
Habits  of  vi^ste  become  fioniUar,  and  she  soon  learns, 
with  indifference,  to  throw  aside  the  very  fragments, 
which  a  better  prudence,  with  a,  Christian  motive, 
would  have  gathered  up.  Her  wages,  which  might 
have  added  manv  a  comfort  to  the  lot  of  her  suffering 
parents,  and  which  at  first,  she  never  dreamed  of  ap- 
propriating to  any  other  purpose,  are  exp^Mied  on  silks, 
new  bonnets  and  ribbons.  She  adopts  more  and  more 
of  the  genteeler  hereaes  of  (pinion  or  practice,  which 
she  sees  in  those  about  her.  A  reluctance  to  the  duties 
of  her  statbn  begins  to  appear.  She  leaves  it  and  goes 
home  to  her  impoverished  parents ;  and  then,  instead 
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of  the  devoted  cfaikL,  the  efficient  helper,  the  unproved 

itesociate,  whom  they  fondly  hoped  to  see,  they  have 
returned  to  them  a  flighty,  fli|>pant,  ioefficient  creature, 
with  perverted  taste  and  false  views  of  life  and  its 
daties,  handly  deigning  to  enter  the  plain  abode  of  her 
parents,  and  destined  to  be,  in  future,  nothing  more 
dian  a  moth  on  their  scanty  snbstanee,  mstead  of  min- 
istering to  their  needs.    And  whence  the  change  ? 
Go  9sk  in  ^ose  abodes  of  a£Q^i^ee,  around  whose 
reeking  altars  of  waste  the  injured  one  has  served. 
And  oh!  how  many  are  the  tragedies  begun  in  those 
saloons,  and  whose  issues  are  unfolded  more  remotely  ^ 
ni  the  s^eres  of  homUer  life !   There,  in  those  man- 
sions of  plenty  misapplied,  you  will  find,  too  often,  a 
subtle,  secret,  but  sure  enginery  at  work,  thwarting,  in 
a  measure,  all  the  public  efforts  and  appliances  which 
are  aiming  to  relieve  the  pecar.   We  form  associatious 
of  various  sorts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  pre-  ^ 
vention  of  pauperirai,  while,  at  the  aaam  time,  we  are 
multiplying,  often  tenfold,  the  evils  of  poverty  around 
our  vexj  hearthstones.   We  estabhsh  benevolent  soci- 
eties and  ministries  to  the  poor  in  our  soficiring  cities, 
hot  of  what  avail  is  it,  except  as  a  partial  remedy,  so 
long  as  there  are  private  mills  and  manufactories  of 
pauperism  ki  our  luxurious-  homes,  turning  out  every 
day  upon  those  cities  and  the  world,  scores  of  improvi- 
dent, ignorant,  or  inefficient  4ependants.   Do  I  state 
this  matter  too  strongly  ?    I  think  not.    Nay,  I  know 
.  of  many  a  poor  and  destitute  virife  and  mother,  who, 
but  for  the  schooling  she  has  had  in  those  colleges  of 
extravagance,  might  have  been  a  happy,  thrifty  and 
prosperous  housewife  ;  but  now,  alas,  she  is  the  inmate 
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of  an  almshouse,  and  deserted  by  her  disappwnted 
husband.  And  what  was  her  eariier  history  ?  It  has 
been  told  you  already.  She  came  forth,  like  many 
others,  firora  the  disci^e  of  wealthier  establishments. 
She  married,  knowing  little,  or  worse  than  nothing 
of  the  frugal  duties  of  her  sta^.  Her  husband's 
litde  property  was  wasted  by  her  mismanagement, 
tffl  at  last,  they  were  both  throvra  upon  die  list  of 
paupers  —  the  victims,  not  of  malice,  but  of  absolute 
neglect. 

And  do  you  ask  now,  where 's  the  remedy  for  all 
dns  ?   And  will  yon  say  it  must  be  found  only  in  the 
action  of  benevolent  societies,  or  a  ministry  out  of  doors 
to  meet  the  emergency  ?   Nay,  but  I  say,  with  our- 
selves it  must  be  found  —  in  our  own  homes  it  must  be 
found  in  part.   And  let  us  see  to  it,  that  the  influences 
of  home  do  not  seriously  counteract  the  ministry  of  char- 
ity which  acts,  and  walks,  and  works  abroad.  Important 
it  certainly  is,  to  organize  and  sustain  in  every  populous 
city,  a  ministry  to  the  poor — a  numstry  to  the  dark 
lanes  of  a  dense  metropolis.    The  importance  of  such 
a  ministry  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  questbn  or  expcfi- 
ment ;  but  I  can  scarcely  deem  it  less  important,  that 
we  foithfoUy  apply  that  ministry  we  have,  or  oughi  to 
have  within  our  own  doors,  within  the  circle  of  our  own 
femilies,  vnthin  the  little  flock  that  is  gathered  under 
our  own  roof.    Let  each  of  us,  then  —  each  family  — 
each  head  of  a  fomily,  be,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  the 
source  and  centre  of  a  ministry,  according  to  its  means 
and  ability,  and  then  shall  we  have  less  need  of  extror- 
nemis  ministries. 
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I  have  dwelt  thus,  at  length,  upon  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  verily  believe,  with  all  our  arguments,  and  lec- 
tures, and  speculatbns  in  respect  to  pauperism  and  its 
causes,  we  too  often  overlook  those  which  lie  nearest  to 
us,  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  are  operating  absolutely 
within  our  own  homes. 

Household  extravagance,  I  repeat  it,  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  pauperism.  We  need  "  home  missions  "  — 
domestic  missions,  in  more  senses  than  one.  For  my 
own  part,  I  long  for  the  time,  and  I  will  earnestly  hope 
and  pray  for  it,  when  every  family  shall  be  so  evangel- 
ized as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  and 
o£&cial  service  to  the  poor  —  when  the  rich  and  poor, 
if  they  cannot  meet  together  in  the  house  of  God,  as 
they  ought  to,  shall  meet  in  the  religious  sympathies  of 
their  daily  habitation.  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  rich  have  it  in  their  power  to  benefit  the  poor  vastly, 
by  letting  their  moral  influence  radiate,  if  no  further, 
at  least  within  the  circle  of  their  homes,  by  the  illustra- 
tion of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue  —  by  walking 
before  their  households  in  the  exemplary  practice  of 
temperance,  economy  and  meekness.  But  beyond 
their  homes  they  may  do  much  by  visiting,  counselling, 
consding,  the  needy  at  their  homes.  I  fear  the  affluent 
do  not  know  as  fully  or  as  often  as  they  might,  the  lux- 
ury of  their  wealth  or  privilege,  by  making  it  a  passpwt 
to  the  homes  of  the  destitute  and  sorrowing.  I  fear  they 
leave  such  visits  too  much  to  their  official  agents  and 
proxies  ;  and  yet  to  such  homes,  sometimes,  they  ought 
to  go,  if  they  would  realize  a  right  self-improvement, 
or  read  the  most  aflfecting  lessons  of  human  life,  expe- 
rience, providence  aiid  duty.   There,  if  any  where, 
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selfishness  is  rebuked  and  put  to  shame  auud  the  sober 

OTCumstance  of  wo,  and  there  we  see  the  examples 
▼ery  often,  <^  a  resignation,  a  trust,  a  patience,  a  dis- 
interestedness, a  devotion  to  duty,  which  only  religion 
ean  acGOunt  for,  and  only  they  who  have  partaken  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  can  exhibit.  Hiere,  very  often  (so 
my  obiwvation  testifies),  the  virtues  and  graces  of  a 
Christian  character  are  found  beneath  the  pressure  of 
adverse  foctane,  like  green  grass  and  flowers  under- 
neath the  snows  of  the  forest.  And  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  go  DOW  and  then  within  the  influence  of  such  a 
blessed  spirit ;  and  to  go  not  only  for  the  good  we  may 
geif  but  the  good  we  may  do.  Our  sympathy,  our 
prayers,  our  conversation,  our  presence,  advice  and  con- 
sidatiott  and  tears,  are  wcarth  something  to  those  poor 
sufferers.  The  nameless  little  offices  of  good  will  —  a 
word  of  kindly  solace,  the  smoothing  of  a  pillow,  the 
cup  of  cold  water,  a  verse  from  the  Scriptures — how 
consoling  they  are  to  the  lonely  and  forlorn !  God  only 
knows  whether  they  have  any  friend  but  you  and  yours 
on  earth ;  and,  possiUy,  without  you  and  yours,  they 
may  pine  beneath  a  iMreaking  heart.  And,  oh,  how 
many  there  are  who  linger  thus  alone  in  populous  cities, 
unprayed  for  and  unaided,  without  a  friend  to  hear  their 
partmg  sigh,  with  their  aching  bodies  on  the  cold  earth 
or  the  bare  floor  of  a  cheerless  tenement !  How  many 
there  are  who  l^unt  away  wretchedly  in  their  sickness, 
while  their  spuits  are  flickering,  for  the  want  of  that 
oil  which  some  good  Samaritan  might  supply.  Oh, 
the  luxury  of  visiting  them  in  their  solitude,  and  seeing 
that  unwonted  smile  on  their  features  when  your  feet 
come  in  over  their  threshhold ;  to  sit  by  their  bedddes 
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and  quell  the  fevers  of  their  souls  by  jour  communings ! 
What  a  refreshment  is  this  amid  the  tumults  and  pur- 
suits of  a  thoughtless  world !  Go,  then,  ye  who  dwell 
in  prosperous  homes.  Visit  the  afflicted.  Send  them 
somewhat  of  your  luxuries  and  your  light.  Gro  and 
taste  yet  one  more  privilege  in  the  comfordess  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering.  Gro,  and  bow 
down  your  spirits  by  the  bedside  of  those,  who,  in 
dying,  will  leave  nothing  but  theb  memories.  Go  ye, 
one  and  all,  who  have  time,  or  treasure,  or  pity  to 
spare ;  for,  be  assured,  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting."  So  shall 
your  treasures  be  sanctified,  and  the  blessing  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish  will  be  upon  your  heads. 

But  you  say  you  crntfio^  go.  You  have  no  time.  Your 
avocations,  your  business,  your  position  may  prevent. 
Well,  then,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  the  more  encourage 
those  whose  office  and  privilege  it  is  so  to  communicate 
by  their  associated  action.  You  will  encourage  them 
by  continuing  all  the  means  and  facilities  for  so  needful 
a  ministration.  Not  only  in  this  society,  in  whose 
behalf  I  speak,  but  in  several  others  analogous  to  this, 
may  you  see  the  claim  of  a  positive  duty  on  your  part 
to  sympathise  and  assist.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
I  would  have  you  gather  from  this  address,  is,  that  the 
truest  charity  is  that  which  approximates  most  nearly 
the  action  or  expression  of  the  individual  heart  of 
Christ,  and  that  public  charity  is  the  best  which  is 
built  on  the  idea  of  the  family  relation,  the  domestic 
sympathies,  home  affections. 

In  this  connection,  then,  let  me  draw  your  attention 
to  some  public  charities  which  seem  to  illustrate  this 
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idea  most  folly,  as  they  are  working  to  this  end  —  the 
promotion  of  economy  —  "  the  prevention  of  pauper- 
ism.^^ Take  such  an  institution,  for  example,  as  the 
"  Farm  School,"  which  takes  poor  litde  boys,  like 
"  brands  from  the  burning  "  of  our  city's  temptations, 
and  whose  object  is  by  all  the  associations  of  a  farm- 
house and  of 'an  agricultural  seminary,  to  form  in  them 
habits  of  industry  and  a  moral  taste. 

Take  the  "  Orphan  Asylum  "  and  several  others,  or 
the  recendy  organized  "  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  Adults,"  in  this  city,  which  gathers  young  men 
and  others  at  convenient  hours,  for  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  of  a  common  school  education. 
How  needful  the  instruction  of  such,  when  we  consider 
their  temptations  and  liabilities  to  vagrancy  and  vice, 
and  consequently  our  own  dangers  from  any  neglect 
of  them.  The  late  Mayinr  of  Albany  said  that  "  every 
riot  and  disturbance  in  that  city,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  could  be  traced  to  vicious  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age."  How  important,  then,  that  we  defend 
ourselves  against  similar  dangers  and  disgrace,  by  a 
wise  and  systematic  religious  and  secular  education 
of  all  such  youth.  Perhaps  no  one  institution  among 
us,  on  the  whole,  is  doing  more  in  its  way  to  this 
beneficent  end  than  one  other  which  I  will  name,  and 
that  is  the  "Association  of  Warren  street  Chapel." 
I  know  of  no  one  that  has  proved  more  efficacious  or 
consistent  in  its  operations  and  its  plans.  I  number  it 
among  the  most  important  of  our  instrumentalities  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  because  its  influence  is 
applied  specially  to  the  young,  and  so  begins  at  the  right 
end  ofhuimniiy.   For  years  it  has  continued  to  impart 
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even  as  it  has  received  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
litde  chUdren.  With  its  wieaths  of  evergreen  sur- 
rounding the  crosses  that  hang  upon  its  inner  watt,  and 
scattering  flowers  all  along  its  pathways  and  altar-sides 
for  the  poorest  children,  it  has  gone  on  patiently  and 
prospering.  It  augurs  weU  for  our  city,  that  not  only 
through  this  avenue,  but  through  similar  associatiwis  and 
by  different  denominations  in  all  parts  of  our  city,  the 
means  of  religious  and  moral  culture  to  aU  classes  are 
becoming  more  and  more  extended. 

A  wise  community  will,  of  course,  make  its  pnn- 
leges  of  education  commensurate  with  the  growth  of 
its'' population,  and  who  does  not  see  that  the  growth  of 
our  city  is  now  beyond  all  former  precedent,  rapid  and 
far-reaching  —  bringing  in  a  tide  of  the  mployment- 
seeking  and  the  poor,  whose  moral  and  religious  neces- 
sities, like  their  physical  wants,  must  be  met?  Em 
they  shall  be  met  is  no  longer  a  question  or  problem  of 
philosophy.   We  have  answered  it  by  our  organized 
ministries  at  large ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  time 
when  that  ministry  needed  the  most  prompt,  unwaver- 
in-  and  hearty  support,  it  is  the  present,  when  this 
general  influx  of  population  by  increased  faciUties  of 
ttavel,  brings  home  tlie  question,  what  shall  we  do  with 
these  poor  and  for  them.    To  that  inquiry  tbe  only 
true  answer  is evangelize  them;  discipline,  dtrecfy 
instruct  them.    Give  them,  as  you  «hi,  above  aU  else, 
a  rational  consistent,  all-consoling  faith  —  a  feith  which 
shall  meet  them  every  where  in  their  seekings,  console 
them  in  their  troubles,  enrich  them  in  their  needs,  sus- 
tain them  in  their  sickness,  prepare  them  for  death,  and 
open  for  them  the  way  to  heaven.    And  withal,  let  us 
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give  them  a  oorarteQus,  unreserved  and  hearty  fy^km- 
ship.  I  fear  that  in  our  intercourse  and  dealings  with 
the  poor,  we  are  too  <^ten  lacking  in  a  tender  sympathy 

of  manner  towards  them,  a  Christ-like  lenity  towards 
tfaf^  £»iliiig8*— a  &ir  oonsid^tioa  of  the  ciicuoh> 
stances  which  have  made  them  so  poor  and  sometimes 
so  feandident-^  cigciwnstaaceti,  too.  Sot  wkkh  society 
itself  is  responsible,  as  I  have  said,  and  we,  ourselves, 
move  or  less,  %M  society.  I  fear  we  do  not,  in  aU 
cases,  exercise  towards  them  that  disposition  of  broth- 
erly love  which  poceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
oraamon  relations  and  of  our  Saviour's  concern  fcnr  them. 
1  should  deprecate  any  disposition  of  our  benev(dent 
societies  to  choose  for  their  agents  or  almoners  mere 
coldhearted  overseers,  armed  with  the  whip-cord  and 
cat-o'-nine-tails  c£  a  wordly  caution.  I  should  fear  to 
see  the  hearts  of  our  visiters  to  the  poor  becoming  ossi- 
fied by  their  experience,  or  wrapped  uoond  by  the 
frigid  calculations  of  policy  or  suspicion  ;  for,  in  such  a 
temper  I  sbouki  see,  at  cmce,  a  jfruitfiil  and  inevitable 
cause  of  that  very  pauperism  which  it  is  their  object  to 
prevent.  And  bete^  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
dangers  to  which,  as  visiters  of  the  poor,  we  are  liable  — 
the  possible  efiect  of  experience  to  indurate  the  sensi- 
bilities —  the  danger  of  being  encrusted  with  preju- 
dices and  suspicions  towards  the  poor,  because  we  may, 
perchance,  have  been  deceived.  I  dread  Ais,  for  I  be- 
lieve nothing  will  so  soon  send  the  poor  man  back  to 
OKlodh  and  die  with  a  gnashing  of  teeth  in  his  den  of 

degiadariont  as  the  consciousness  of  being  ill-used,  as 
he  is,  by  that  mean,  miseraUe,  supercilious,  overbear- 
ing close-fisted  policy,  which  teases  him  with  a  thou- 
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sand  cross-questions,  and  flings  suspicion  or  distrust 
upon  all  he  sajs.  I  know  it  is  often  argued  in  padlia*- 
tion  of  tiiis  rigid  temper  towards  the  poor,  that  we  must 
be  [dain  with  them,  and  that  a  great  strictness  in- 
vestigation is  all-important  as  a  precaution  against  im- 
posture. But  I  do  not  believe  it#  I  belieye,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  thej  who  exer- 
cise the  m&sX  rigid  precauticms,  are  the  most  likely  to 
be,  and  are,  in  fact^  deceived  much  more  than  those 
who  exhibit  a  confidence  on  the  other  extreme. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  may  say  with  full  faith, 
that  the  evils  incident  to  the  extreme  contrasts  in  our 
social  state,  are  destined  to  disappear  just  in  propor- 
tion, and  only  so  far,  as  Christian  principles  become 
}»edominant  among  us.  As  in  mountainous  regions 
the  shadows  of  the  landscape  lessen  when  the  sun  goes 
up  warmly  and  bright  into  the  zenith,  so,  in  communi- 
ties, where  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  sympathy  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  where  men  begin  to  realize  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  to  God,  and  to  Christ,  the 
sharp  and  gloomy  ^lades  social  inequality  are  mel- 
lowed and  softened  down.  Harsh  inequalities  cannot 
long  exist  where  the  right  idea  of  human  Imrtherhood, 
or  the  spirit  of  a  true  philanthropy,  comes  to  be  the 
inherent  prevalent  motive  of  sodety.  That  pain- 
ful disparity  we  are  sometimes  called  to  witness,  even 
in  thb  cimntry,  between  a  Uoated  and  monstrous  opu- 
lence on  the  one  hand,  concentrated  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual,  who  counts  his  yearly  income  by  miliions,  while 
he  lounges  or  is  pampered  in  a  palace  of  marble,  and 
the  starving  iniUgence  of  another  man,  who  sits  in  rags 
on  the  doorstep  of  that  millionaire  gnawing  the  flesh 
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his  own  poor  fingers  in  desperation  —  this  contrast, 
I  say,  k  a  Uot  upcm  our  social  institutions,  which  can 
countenance  or  allow  such  a  broad  gulf  of  inequality 
between  children  of  the  same  lather.  It  rebukes  our 
boasted  civilization.  It  portends  a  rupture  in  our  social 
tie,  to  be  consummated  only,  it  may  be,  by  the  flinging 
aside  of  our  republican  theories  of  life  and  the  instal- 
ment of  all  the  invidious  and  nauseous  habits  and  con- 
trasts of  European  aristocracy.  Nay,  more,  it  violates, 
somewhere  or  somehow,  the  laws  of  God'^  providence, 
which  ordain,  I  think,  that  no  one  can  rightfully 
grap{de  or  appropriate  more  of  God's  bounty  than  he 
can  well  use  or  turn  to  some  generous  actXMmt.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
as  one  of  the  appointments  of  God  for  wise  ends  of 
social  discipline,  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  ever  intended 
that  monstrous  yawning  gulf  of  contrast  we  somedmes 
witness,  between  the  extreme  of  opulence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extreme  oi  want  on  the  other.  For 
what  is  the  extreme  of  want  ?  What  does  it  say  or 
indicate.^  It  is — if  I  may  use  a  figure  —  the  ugly 
and  retributive  ghost  of  misused  property  at  the  other 

end  of  the  scale. 

The  extreme  of  poverty  in  its  last  analysis,  is  but 
the  shadow  which  is  <^Q^t  or  prelected  by  the  mountain 
of  extreme  worldly  prosperity  somewhere  else.  The 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  that  shadow  is  propor- 
tioned even  to  the  height  or  bulk  of  the  opposite  moun-  , 
tain  —  and  still  more  to  the  lowuess  of  our  sun  of 
sympathy  in  the  horizon. 

Still  we  do  not  say  that  the  mountain  must  be  lev- 
elled or  exploded  to  shorten  the  shadow.   But  we  may 


and  do  pray  that  "  the  sun  of  righteousness  "  may 
suniioant  the  proud  summit,  inthe  it  in  better  light, 
melt  the  frost  upon  its  forehead,  and  send  the 
streams  of  its  beneficence  for  adown  its  flinty  sides 
into  the  suiTering  vales,  tUl  the  deserts  blossom  and  the 
wilderness  shall  sing.  We  do  pray  for  a  &Uer  realiza- 
tion and  application  of  the  great  fraternal,  all-embrac- 
ing principles  of  Ghiistianity,  and  this  it  is  which  coDp 
stitutes  the  sum  of  our  duty  towards  the  poor.  It  is 
not  merely  to  give  externa}  oomlbitt,  or  the  means  of 
present  subsistence,  a  largess  of  mere  bodily  nourish- 
ment or  defence,  but  to  unfold,  devate,  direct  and 
strengthen  that  inner  life  which  is  to  stretch  far  into 
infinity  beyond  the  present  world.  And  this  it  is 
which  every  soul  needs.  This  it  is  which  illustrates 
the  tie  our  ccHnmon  brotherhood.  This  it  is  which 
is  to  bind  and  bless  the  wide  world,  and  bring  about 
that  consummation  when  all  shall  know  God  the  only 
living  and  true,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent. 
This  it  is  which  is  to  annihilate  whatever  is  false  in 
external  distinctions,  and  realise  those  fruits  of  charity 
when  all  men  "  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest," 
the  poor,  the  sorrow-stricken,  the  forsaken,  shall  haTO 
their  feet  shod  as  with  "  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace,"  and  rec^ve  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  their  heaviness." 


